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ON THE PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF BLOOD-LETTING. 


AMONG the various means made use of fo restore the 
sick to health, there is none so.irrational and absurd as blood- 
letting. It is at present, considered almost as a universal 
remedy, and resorted to for the cure of the slightest indis- 
position ; and, although daily slaying its thousands, it still 
continues to be the main pillar of the profession. Indeed 
were bleeding and mercury to be altogether prohibited, 
physicians wc ald find themselves in a sad dilemma; their 
hands would be completely tied. We are unable to deter- 
mine precisely the commencement of this pernicious cus- 
tom, but we find it to be very ancient. It appears to have 
been commensurate with the declension of the healing art 
in the earliest ages of the world. It was not however car- 
ried to such a fury, till after the discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood by Harvey. It was at this period that 
the whole faculty began their mad career, in committing the 
most wanton violation to the laws of nature. Those who 
were so unfortunate as to fall victims to disease, were doomed 
to suffer the most extravagant effusion of blood. ‘The poor 
sufferers were soon hurried to an untimely grave, secundum 
artem. The guillotine of France hardly surpassed this 
systematic murdering. In process of time practitioners 
began to witness the mischief they were commftting, which, 
in some measure, damped their ardour in these bloody 
scenes. ‘This check induced one physician te remark, that 
the proportionate disuse of the lancet was one of the greatest 
improvements in modern medicine. We find however, that 
blood-letting has been practised for many centuries almost 
with the same infatuation ; and, lamentable for mankind, in 
the present day, it is regarded as the most powerful weapon 
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to subdue disease. There are few maladies in which it is 
not recommended. In pleurisy, and all inflammatory com- 
plaints, an astonishing quantity of blood is drawn from the sys- 
tem. Itis very common to take from five to seven pounds in 
twenty-four hours. One of the professors in the medical 
college of this city stated that he had frequently bled his pa- 
tients to the amount of two hundred ounces in three days, 
Another professor declared that he had taken three hundred 
ounces in the short space of three days, and for proof of 
this fact, appealed to one of his students. The effect of this 
practice we shall leave for people of common sense to de- 
termine. How much is it to be regretted that such an aw- 
ful scourge of humanity should exist! A little examination 
into the consequences of blood-letting, will prove that so far 
from being beneficial, it is productive of the most serious 
and fatal effects. 

Nature has endowed the animal frame with the power of 
preparing, from proper aliment, a certain quantity of blood. 
This vital fluid, subservient to nutrition, is, by the amazing 
structure of the heart and blood-vessels, circulated through 
the different parts of the system. A certain natural balance 
between what is taken in, and what passes off by the several 
outlets of the body, is, in a state of health, regularly pre- 
served. When this balance, so essential to life, is, contrary 
to the laws of the animal constitution, interrupted, either a 
deviation from a sound state is immediately perceived, or 
health, from that moment, is rendered precarious. Blood- 
letting tends artificially to destroy that natural balance in the 
constitution. Nature, deprived of a quantity of the circula- 
ting fluid, being fitted with means for reparing the loss she 
has sustained, begins immediately to repair it. The se- 
cretions and excretions in general are diminished ; the ap- 
petite is increased; and, for a short time, the process of 
nutrition is unusually quick. 

Thus, by the wisdom of Providence, nature soon restores 
to the constitution what art had taken from it.* The conse- 
quences, therefore, of having been once bled are rarely con- 


* It very frequently happens, however, that in many habits, the 
loss of even small quantities of blood, induces such a debility as to pre- 
vent a reaction of the system, whereby the blood becomes thin and 
— dropsical and other diseases follow, and very commonly death 
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siderable. This single operation, however, is an imprudent 
violation of nature, and of common sense. 

But too often the practice has not rested here. For va- 
rious are the incidents which favour the repetition of blood- 
letting. The patient, if addicted to an easy, indolent, luxu- 
rious way of life, may find himself, after the evacuation, sen- 
sible of some present ease. The system, being before too 
full of blood, enjoys a short respite from its usual oppres- 
sion.—Or, after the bleeding, though it was improper, and 
tended rather to increase the disease, yet the hope of relief, 
or a change of weather, the benefit of exercise and country 
air, or some other alteration in an accustomed manner of 
living, may, by palliating or removing the complaint, preju- 
dice the putient in favor of the lancet. The disorder, 
it may be, was of such a kind as really to admit of allevia- 
tion from the use of bleeding; but, nevertheless, the reme- 
dy unhappily proves of worse effect to the constitution than 
the disease itself would have done, though entirely left to 
nature. Great numbers of people who have been relieved 
by bleeding, are apt to be partial to the means of their own 
recovery, and to become strenuous advocates for its use, even 
in cases by no means similar to their own. 

These, and a variety of other accidental causes, often 
persuade to repetitions of blood-letting. The consequen- 
ces now become more serious. The constitution, though 
it did not suffer materially from one bleeding, yet far 
from being able to undergo with impunity repeated opera- 
tions of a similar kind, turns against itself those powers which 
were given for its preservation, and co-operates with the 
imprudent use of the lancet in promoting the accomplish- 
ment of its own destruction. For now the constitution not 
only repairs the losses of blood it sustains, but, if the common 
intervals of time be interposed, makes more blood than is 
naturally required for the purposes of health and life, it may 
be able to bear such repeated evacuations. 

Thus the habit of blood-letting is established. But, in fact, 
habitual blood-letting augments the very evil it was intended 
to remove. For sanguine evacuations necessitating the con- 
stitution to make more blood than is requisite, produces too 
great fulness of the system.* The balance between what 





* This state of the system is denominated plethora, 
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is taken into the body, and what passes off by its several out- 
lets, is no longer maintained. As the disposition to plethora 
exists, plethora itself, if the person continue to live in his 
accustomed manner, will undoubtedly prevail, except at 
that time when the constitution has just received the un- 
natural assistance of the lancet. The habit ofletting blood 
increases and becomes stronger by repetition. In this state, 
the constitution, in spite of human art, will at times labour 
under various degrees of plethora, till the vessels arrive 
at that point of fulness, which again creates the necessity of 
bleeding. Though some constitutions are so robust, or so 
peculiarly framed by nature, as to bear such treatment 
without any evident bad consequences, yet this is but the 
privilege of few. Many will severely suffer, thongh they 
themselves may often be the first to extol in the highest 
terms of praise that very remedy which has proved so per- 
nicious to their own constitutions. They have been bled 
till stated bleedings become necessary, not only for the sup- 
port of health, but even for the preservation of their lives. 
They have injudiciously created to themselves the neces- 
sity of bleeding, and are even happy to find that it relieves 
complaints, which it at first tended to induce, and afterward 
to confirm. 

The effects of plethora are many and dangerous. A 
slight degree of it often produces strange commotions in 
weak and irritable habits. No person who depends for the 
preservation of his health on an artificial discharge of blood, 
can ever be pronounced out of danger. Before the usual 
means of relief be employed, the sanguine fulness at one 
time or another may have proceeded to a morbid, or even to 
a fatal length. The anticipation of the stated bleedings may 
with the greatest inconvenience lessen, but it can never re- 
move the danger. An increase of fatness, unnatural heat, 
torpor, inactivity, and a sense of lassitude are common ef- 
fects of plethora. The whole vascular system is unnatural- 
ly put upon the stretch, and along with it, the nervous and 
muscular fibres. Thus by slow degrees, the tone of the 
body, in consequence of so considerable an over-distention, 
is in danger of being destroyed. The constitution itself, in 
proportion to its native vigor, is rendered liable, exclusive 
of every other cause of disease, to break many years sooner 
than it might otherwise have done in the common course of 
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nature, if nature’s laws had not been wantonly violated, or 
presumptuously despised. Hence old age sets in at an ear- 
lier season, and becomes afflicted with heavier infirmities. 
Frequently the appetite fails, the powers of digestion and 
nutrition are impaired, the body shrinks, the mind becomes 
dejected, the stomach and bowels are disordered, sleep is 
interrupted and unrefreshing, and in short, the whole consti- 
tution fundamentally shaken and debilitated. 

These are the flow and tie frequent consequences of 
plethora. Others in fact occur, which, though on the 
whole they are perhaps less destructive, are however more 
painful, and better distinguished. 

Too great a fulness of blood predisposes the constitution 
to aworld of disorders. Inflammatory fever, and external in- 
flammation, the phrensy, the pleurisy and the quinsy, rheu- 
matism, hemorrhage, &c. are frequently the disorders of a 
sanguine habit, depending greatly on the plethoric state.— 
Physicians likewise are perfectly agreed, that too great a 
quantity of blood, increasing irritability, has a strong tenden- 
cy to excite, in habits where the predisposition to such dis- 
orders exists, convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, epilepsy, and 
hysteric fits ; complaints which otherwise might never have 
made their appearance. We may further add, pains of the 
head, vertigo, night-mare, often the forerunners of apoplexy 
and palsy, which are justly ranked among the unhappy ef. 
fects of plethora, Habitual blood-letting tends indeed par- 
ticularly to bring on apoplectic and paralytic complaints. — 
The morbid habit, acquiring strength by repetition, produ- 
ces its fullest and most trying effects in advanced age, when 
venous plethora occurs ; and when the veins of the head, 
in old people, are particularly subject to rupture, and the 
consequent effusion of blood, far the most frequent and fatal 
cause of apoplexy. 

Thus much, by way of example, to show the bad effects of 
bleeding. It has been proved, that habitual artificial dis- 
charges of blood, instead of diminishing, tend to produce 
plethora ; the pernicious consequences of which, on the 
human constitution, have been briefly enumerated. 

Some may object to this reasoning, that, in‘ many instan- 
ces of habitual blood-letting, the effects here mentioned have 
not followed ; and that, where they have, other causes more 
powerful have principally produced them. We answer, 
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that such argument is inconclusive in itself, and foreign 
to the present subject. Not uncommonly the sligther ef- 
tects of blood-letting are inaccurately overlooked, er ig- 
norantly neglected. But, where that is not the case, it 
may be observed, that particular causes of disease, when 
not alone completely efficient, are often applied without in- 
ducing any morbid effect. Hard would be the fate of man- 
kind, were every species of contagion to infect every per- 
son to which it might be applied. ‘To argue, that habitual 
bleedings are no cause of apoplexy, because apoplexy is not 
constantly induced, is just as rational as to deny the very 


power of a pestilential contagion, because it has been ap- 


plied to thousands without exciting the pestilential fever.— 
‘l'o produce a disease, two particulars in general are requi- 
site ; first, the predisposition of the body ; secondly, the 
application of the exciting cause. Without the predisposi- 
tion we are often exposed with impunity to otherwise very 
active causes of disease ; and, without the application of 
the cause, the predisposition may continue with us through 
life without inconvenience.— With regard to the latter part 
of the objection, that other cases, more powerful, acting in 
conjunction with habitual blood-letting, may probably have 
produced the effects which have been enumerated, it is evi- 
dently foreign tothe purpose. We grant that full living, and 
the neglect of exercise, may very powerfully assist in excit- 
ing the bad consequences of plethora. It is believed too, 
that there are men who would rather submit to be bled 
even once a month, with the privilege, in the mean time, of 
indulging their vitiated appetite at large, and of enjoying the 
pleasures of ease, than by living a temperate active life, 
possess the most perfect state of health, the free gift of 
beaven, independent of the assistance of art. Yet the argu- 
ment, just advanced, appears still decisive, that habitual 
dblood-letting often produces a sanguine fulness of the vas- 
eular system, liable to be followed with pernicious effects, 
and is therefore, absurd, and highly detrimental to health. 


The following are the observations of the surgeon of 
the western regiment of Kentish militia, England, on the 
effects of blood-letting. They plainly prove the inutility 
and absurdity of bleeding for the “cure of any disease 
with which we are acquainted.” His language ought te 
be written in letters of gold. He remarks, 
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I] have been upwards of six years surgeon of the western 
regiment of Kentish militia, during which time our number 
of sick has never been inconsiderable ; whereby much op- 
portunity of practice has been afforded me. I have been in 
the habit of keeping a journal of the different cases as they 
occurred, wherein I carefully noted every symptom of 
which the patient complained, the various remedies ex- 
hibited, the time when, and with what view given. 1 also 
marked every change that took place in the course of a 
disease, and the eficct of the medicine made use of; and 
lastly, my own opinion of the method of cure which | 
adopted. In the course of my practice, | have endeavour- 
ed, on every occasion, to determine the justness of pre- 
conceived theories by experience, and on every subject 
to think for myself, uninfluenced by the tenets of schools, or 
the opinions of others. The prevalence of any mode of 
practice is certainly not a clear proof of its being useful, 
nor is it a sufficient recommendation that it may be prac- 
tised with safety. If it is not evidently beneficial it ought 
to be laid aside. In this light, I consider the custom of 
bleeding, as a means of cure, in febrile and other diseases, 
which I have no hesitation in asserting, is not necessary in 
any complaint with which we are acquainted. If we grant 
that any deviation from the healthy state denotes debility, 
either general or partial, surely whatever has a tendency 
to debilitate further, it is reasonable to suppose, ought to 
be carefully avoided. It certainly cannot be dented that 
in every disease wherein bleeding has been used, com- 
plete recovery bas been protracted, owing to the debility 
thereby occasioned. We are directed to use blood-letting 
to lessen irritability, to take off the phlogistic diathesis, to 
deplenish the blood vessels, and to prevent inflammation. 
I know by experience that these indications can be fulfilled 
much better with less danger by other means. Though 
the ill effects of the loss of blood, unless excessive, are 
seldom perceivable in youth, and yet they rarely fail of 
being felt before the age of forty-five. People who have 
been often bled when young, about this period of life be. 
gin to be afflicted with chronic pains. They recover very 
slowly from fits of illness, and are very liable to febrile 
paroxisms, and a variety of other disorders. I have rarely 
been deceived in my conjectures respecting patients of this 
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description, when I have met with them. The cases men- 
tioned by Dr. Denman shows that it does not prevent in- 
flammation or abortion; nor is it proved that by taking away 
blood we lessen the diameter of the blood vessels, as we 
find that six ounces from a large orifice has a greater ef- 
fect than twenty from a small one. 


———~G 


PR. VAUGHAN’S CASE OF DEATH OCCASIONED BY BLEEDING. 


Mr. Chartes Green, saddler, in North Fleet-street, a 
man about thirty-five years old, athletic and convivial, was 
bled on Sunday in the arm. The wound in the vein was 
very large, and the discharge of blood from it was profuse, 
quick, and difficult to be stopped. When stopped, how- 
ever, the arm was kept quiet, and no pain was felt in it all 
the next day, nor indeed till Tuesday evening. At this 
time a pain was felt at the wound. particularly below, ex- 
tending from it as high as the middle of the arm. The 
pain increasing, Mr. Green soon began to experience some 
pain in the head, and some confusion of thought, which, 
together with extreme anxiety, restlessness, shortness of 
breath, and frequent rigours, made him declare to his wife 
his apprehension that his having been bled would presently 
cost him his life. A surgeon was sent for on Wednesday. 
On Friday, by 12 o'clock, when I saw Mr. Green again, 
the tumour of his arm had totally subsided, and there were 
evident marks of inflammation from the bend of the arm to 
the axilla. But alas! though Mr. Jones had, in my ab- 
sence, applied sinapisms to the feet with a view to relieve 
the head, yet the disease which had a regular time of 
appearing and ending, went on with such celerity and in- 
crease, that Mr. Green died this very day (Friday) in less 
than three hours after I left him.—London Medical and 
Physical Jourhal. 


Dr. John Pully’s Observations on the Effects of Bleeding, in 


relation to the above case. 


There are evil symptoms following the use of the lancet 
not depending on the action of any morbid poison ; not 
resting on the unscientitic conduct of the operation ; but 
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owing their appearance to a peculiarity (call it irritability 
if you please) of constitution. Sometimes an abscess forms 
in a cellular membrane around the puncture from the lan- 
cet, which commonly approaches to the size of a walnut ; 
and, if the habit be very bad, the inflammation will extend 
far around, and a considerable sloughing of the parts may 
be the consequence ; insomuch as to render the removal of 
the limb a matter of necessity. And even after amputation, 
the stump will, in all probability, assume the like disposi- 
tion to slough. In either case the symptoms of irritation 
may be great enough to destroy life. When the vein is 
disposed to inflammation, much pain is felt after bleeding, 
and shortly around the punctured part appears a redness 
and swelling, which soon extends along the arm both above 
and-below the elbow. ‘The arm feels knotty, and pain is 
given on the touch. The inflammation and swelling some- 
times extend to the breast. The accompanying symptoms 
of irritation are always great; sometimes producing deli- 
rium, and even the death of the patient. It is said that 
horses after bleeding are not unfrequently attacked with 
this affection of the brain. On dissection pus has been 
found in the vein, and even in the heart. It has been 
imagined that the inflammation has been induced by the ex- 
ternal orifice not being effectually closed. But this idea is 
by no means correct. 


Soto 


For the Medical Reformer. 


MR. EDITOR, 

I am perfectly satisfied that there is no necessity of 
bleeding in any case. A few days ago I was called to a 
patient Jabouring under a violent attack of the pleurisy. 
Almost every practitioner, however averse to blood-leiting 
in general, recommends it in this disease. As soon as | 
examined the person, he requested me to bleed him, and 
give a dose of mercury and rhubarb, as a certain physician 
always was in the custom of doing in this complaint. I in- 
timated to him that nothing was more common than for 
physicians to disagree, and hoped that he would abide by 
my directions. I, in the first place, ordered a decoction, 
which produced a most copious perspiration. This was 
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about 4 o’clock, P. M. Early the next morning a vege- 
table purgative was administered. I called to see him on 
the same day about 12 o’clock, when I found the inflam- 
mation and cough had subsided ; the pain in his side, which 
was very acute, entirely gone, and all the symptoms of the 
disorder, which was violent in the extreme, (insomuch that 
his friends despaired of his life) abated. 1 asked him how 
he felt? He answered, I am well. In the morning he was 
not able to articulate a single sentence. Had this person 
been treated according to the present system of depletion, 
and had his constitution been vigorous enough to have re- 
sisted the force of his disorder, together with the dan- 
gerous treatment, he must, in all probability, have been 
confined to his bed for the space of three months ; instead 
of which, in four days he was able to attend to his ordinary 
business. Did physicians know the number of people 
killed by bleeding, 1 am persuaded they would abolish 
such an irrational practice. It always endangers the life 
of a person, and never fails to aggravate his disorder ; and 
if so fortunate as to recover, experiences a train of evil 
consequences through life. HEROCLIDES. 


<0 + Oo 


For the Medical Reformer. 


MR. EDITOR, 
I feel much gratified that you have ventured to con- 
duct a work entitled the Medical Reformer. 1 perceive 
that your object is to prove that the present state of physic 
and surgery is calculated to prove destructive to mankind 
instead of benefitting them. A publication of this charac- 
ter will have a salutary effect on the minds of all candid 
and discerning men. For it must be evident to every per- 
son who is at all acquainted with the present treatment of 
diseases, that the remedies designed for their alleviation 
and cure are totally neglected, and indeed despised ;_ while 
such as have a deleterious effect are extolled and univer: 
sally administered. 

Now if these premises are true, and certainly daily ob- 
servation must convince the most superficial observer that 
they are strictly so, what gratitude from the public is due 
to that person who dares, even to the jeopardy of his 
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reputation, and interest, exert his influente in coun- 
teracting and opposing a system so fatal to the health and 
lives of men. ‘Two thirds of mankind believe that physi- 
clans are a curse Instead of a blessing to society ; and some 
are so averse to their mode of treatment, that they will not 
submit to it, though labouring under the most distressing 
complaints. My design, in making this communication, is 
to offer a few remarks on the subject of blood-letting. 
Should you, in the course of your numbers, prove that 
this practice, with the use of mercury, is prejudicial, I 
think you will completely establish the grounds you have 
taken ; in accomplishing which you will have but little dif- 
ficulty. These constitute the great apparatus for curing 
all disorders. No better proof could be desired that mine- 
rals are pernicious than is given by Dr Reece, as con- 
tained in the second number of your publication. Having 
tried the effects of mercury, antimony, arsenic, &c. for 
thirty years, he deliberately affirms, that they are dan- 
gerous remedies, and mankind in the aggregate, would be 
benefitted by their expulsion from medical practice. Since 
experience has taught this important information, it ought 
to be received and practised as a truth of the utmost con- 
sequence to every man. How humbling and mortifying 
must it be to the faculty, that their most active remedies are 
pregnant with danger and death! Among the many evils 
which exist in the practice of medicine, I know of none that 
deserves more to be censured than that of bleeding. 

The blood is properly called the vital fluid. and the life 
of a person is said to be in the blood. We know that just 
in proporiion to the loss of this substance is our vigour and 
strength taken from us. When taken from the system by 
accident, or the lancet, it is succeeded by greut debility, 
great prostration of strength, and a derangement of all the 
functions of the body. These effects are invariably, in a 
greater or less degree, consequent on bleeding. Is it not 
then reasonable to suppose, that what will debilitate the 
‘strongest constitution in a state of health, will be attended 
with the most serious evils, when applied to a person la- 
bouring under any malady? Is it not like throwing spirits 
on a fire to extinguish it? But, says one, we must de- 
plenish the system, empty the blood vessels, and take 
away the strength to arrest the disorder. In other words. 
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we must make the patient worse, before we can make him 
better. 

This argument shows how ignorant medical men are of 
the animal economy, and the indications, and cure of dis- 
eases. No system could be invented better calculated to 
counteract the. healthy struggles of nature. Bleeding is 
immediately resorted to in all inflammatory complaints, 
Did practitioners know the nature and design of inflamma 
tion, their treatment would be different. In fever, it i 
produced by an increased action of the heart and arteries 
to expel acrid and noxious humours ; and should be pro- 
moted until the irritating matter is dislodged from the 
system. This should be effected in general by inducing a 
copious perspiration; to produce which, a preternatural 
degree of heat or intlammation must be excited by internal 
remedies. Fever is nothing more nor less than a whole- 
some and salutary effort of nature to throw off some mor- 
bific matter; therefore every means to lessen this indica- 
tion proves injurious. Bleeding, in consequence of the 
debility it produces, prevents such indication from being 
fuljilled. 

I have now a London periodical publication before me, 
in which the editor laments, that we have no better means 
to subdue inflammation than by bleeding. He remarks, 

‘‘Our most valued remedies against inflammation are 
but ill adapted for curing that state of disease. They do 
not act directly on the diseased part; the action is only 
indirect ; therefore it is imperfect. 

‘Bleeding, the best of them, is in this predicament, 
The direct action of bleeding is only to lessen the quan 
tity of blood. Now, suppose, as often happens, that a 
person is apparently well to day, and he is taken ill with 
an inflammytion of the lungs to-morrow; in such a case, 
it will perhaps be necessary to take away several pounds 
of blood from the patient, and yet, the quantity of blood 
in his body must have been much the same just before 
the attack when the person was in good health, as it was 
afterward when the disease had commenced. The bleed- 
ing therefore cannot be employed to lessen the quantity of 
blood. Some other reason must exist. 

‘The truth is, that lessening the quantity of blood 8 
the best mode we know of, to control that ebullition of 
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the circulation which forms the important feature of the 
inflammatory state. But, it is evident that this action of 
bleeding on the disease is only an indirect action; and it 
is moreover true, that it is positively injurious to the con- 
stitution to take away so large a quantity of the vital fluid 
as the blood is very properly called.” 

I was called a few days ago, to see a lady who had been 
bled within a few months seventeen times, for some ificon- 
siderable complaint. The last blood drawn was as trans- 
parent and limpid as water. She was so far exhausted as 
to be unable to walk; she was reduced to a state of misery. 
Her pulse languid ; her countenance ghastly ; her extremi- 
ties swollen ; and evident symptoms of approaching disso- 
lution. I might cite scores of cases, in which people have 
either lost their health or lives in the same manner. In 


pnoumonia, or inflammation of the lungs, blood-letting is . 


practised without reason or mercy. Again and again the 
patient is bled, till his strength is completely exhausted ; 
when a free perspiration and other means would afford im- 
mediate relief without destroying the constitutional stamina. 

Mr. Sandwith, an English surgeon, has written a treatise 
recommending in the highest terms, the most copious de- 
pletions. He informs us, that in every species of inflam- 
mation it is necessary ‘‘ to bleed in quick succession ;” and 
that unless we speedily repeat our bleedings, we often 
actually increase the violence of the disease, and convert 
what was mere congestion into positive inflammation. He, 
indeed, lays down the following position, as a practical 
maxim: ‘‘whenever an inflammation is not cured by the 
first bleeding, the operation should be repeated every two, 
four, or six hours, until it is.” 

Mr. S. presents a case in point, viz. of pneumonia, in 
which thirty ounces of blood were first taken. This was 
at twelve o’clock on the 28th of March. At eight o’clock 
thirty leeches were applied to the affected side. At six the 
next day, twenty ounces more of blood were taken ; in the 
evening sixty small leeches were applied to the side.» On 
the third day, at six, the pulse being 110, twenty ounces 
of blood were taken, and a physician was sent for. ‘The 
relief obtained by the ble: ding was not at this time decisive. 
The blood still showed-no size; nevertheless | was certain,” 
says Mr. S. “the disease was pneumonia, and anxiously 
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pressed another bleeding, which was overruled. Another 
physician was accordingly sent for; but, in consequence of 
a difference of opinion between the two, the patient was 





not again bled till the afternoon of the 2d of April, ‘* when 
twenty-two ounces of blood were abstracted, with decided 
relief and syncope.” After this there was a suspension of 
active measures, until the 6th, when inflammation, evidently 
to Mr. S. and one of the attending physicians, still existing 
in the pericardium, the patient was again ‘ bled, usque ad 
deliquium, (tifly ounces,) and was in a state verging on syn 
cope for several hours.”” Early in the morning on the 7th, 
twelve ounces more were abstracted; and during the three 
following days the system was in a state of torpor. On the 
11th, in the evening there was a relapse. In the morning 
(40 ‘clock, A. M.) tw velve leeches were applied, and sixteen 
ounces of blood taken from the arm. Our author’s next 
date is 20th ; but he speaks of this as of a day immediately 
succeeding the 11th; for he says, ‘‘a comfortable night was 
the result of these measures, (the measures of the 11th ») but 
the next morning we found it necessary to abstract sixteen 
ounces more blood.”? On the 22<, thirty ounces more were 
taken. On the 25th, twenty four good leeches were applied 
to the side. At eight o’clock on this day ‘the patient was 
almost exanimate, the face corpse-like. and the pulse ver 
micular and past numeration.”” The debility the whole of 
the next day was extreme. On the following morning the 
memory was gone, and the mind imbecile.* 

Dr. Reid, in the Medical and Physical Journal, reports 
as follows :— 

The reporter of Finsbury Dispensary has, this last 





month, been impressed more deeply than ever with the 
fatal folly of bleeding. A person who, at a very advance 
suman of life, was sinking under the combined operation @ 
ge and intemperance was advised, on account of a difficulty 
of breathing, arising. from general debility and a mutilation 
of the pulmonary organs, to experience frequent and ex 
travagant evacuations from the arm; which of course, in4 
very short time, put a period to his ‘terrestrial existence. 
If the employment of the lancet were abolished alt 
gether, it would, perhaps, save annually a greater num 


* Was ever a bullock more completely bled to death! 
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of lives than, in one year, the sword has ever destroyed. 
Medical men are sometimes apt to consider themselves, 
and are generally regarded by others, as insignificant and 
inefficient unless they are doing something ; that is, either 
performing some painful operation, or administering some 
powerful remedy. Whereas the fact is, that in no igcon- 
siderable proportion of cases the best thing that can be 
done is to let the patient alone. 

An inflammatory fever, or a habit indicating excess of 
general excitement, in this enervated age very rarely oc- 
curs ; and local inflammation, such as acute rheumatism, 
gout, or quinay, will seldom, with inipunity, admit the 
opening of a vein. In the last disease, the writer has had 
more especial reason to entertain this opinion, in which he 
is confirmed by the authority of a man, celebrated as a 
philosopher, although not a member of the medical pro- 
fession. ‘‘ Ah, these accursed physicians! they wil cer- 
tainly kill her with their blood-lettings. 1 have been my- 
self extremely subject to the quinsy, and have invariably 
found that bleeding increased its violence ; when, on the 
other hand, I contented myself with using a gargle, and 
putting my feei in warm water, generally found myself 
well the following day.” 

How absurd, to take away any part of that fluid which 
conduces most essentially and immediately to the vigour 
and support of the constitution. 

Dr. Whyth relates a case which proved fatal in conse- 
quence of bleeding. A delicate or nervous girl, having 
chilled herself at the return of a critical period, was next 
morning at four o’clock, seized with stupor, aud difficulty 
of speaking or moving. She was soon after bled and blis- 
tered. At eight o’clock she could neither speak nor swal- 
low, had a hiccough, and was pale and cold, though her 
pulse and breathing were natural. Besides taking medi- 
cines, she was, now bled again, and a third time in the 
afternoon, and died at ten o'clock ; eighteen hours after 
her seizure. No one can doubt for a moment but that 
this Jady was killed by her physician. | 

The reporter was called up last evening suddenly, to a 
patient labouring under inflammation of the stomach. An 
evacuation of blood, which exaggerates that complaint by 
inducing debility, was abandoned, 1 administered a pur- 
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gative, in the form of an enema, which afforded relief not 
long after it was given. Two persons were this day slain in 
this neighbourhood by the lancet, and it was expected that 
another would soon share the same fate. Well, indeed, might 
this philosopher exclaim, Ah, these accursed physicians ! 
If one single man can do so much mischief with this instru- 
ment, the lancet, what mischief is done throughout the world 
by thousands of others ! MEROCLIDES. 


- ee 
REMARKS ON BLEEDING, BY DR. ROSS. 


Rush says, in his Account of the Yellow Fever of 1793, 
page 275, ‘‘as a proof that I did not draw one ounce of blood 
too much, it will only be necessary to add, that hemorrhages 
frequently occurred after a third, a fourth, and, in one in- 
stance, after a sixth bleeding had been used.”’ To this state- 
ment a Scotch physician, who was travelling through the 
United States, and who happened to be then at Philadelphia, 
made the following reply, by which the reader will be fully 
convinced, that the spontaneous hemorrhage, in place of 
being prevented, is produced, by copious bleeding, and that 
Rush’s proof of the efficacy of his remedy, is, on the contra- 
ry, a proof of its mortal effects. 

In the list of misfortunes brought upon the city of Phila- 
delphia by the prevailing epidemic, must be included the 
degradation of its medical character. Previous to the ap- 
pearance of this formidable disease, the physicians of Phila- 
delphia were esteemed the most eminent on the continent 
of America ; they have since sunk from that state of exal- 
tation to a condition bordering on contempt, in consequence 
of the rash pfactice and absurd publications of some of their 
body, and the injudicious silence of others. I do not mean 
to say, that every silly paper should have received a regu- 
lar answer: arguments evidently contemptible refute them- 
selves. But it sometimes happens, that arguments sufli- 
ciently specious to impose upon readers of sound under- 
standing, who are unacquainted with the nature of the ani- 
mal economy, are brought forward for the purpose of sup- 
porting a very dangerous practice. In such a case, it is the 
duty of professional men, who are better informed, to ex- 
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pose the fallacy of such reasoaing, that the dangerous ten 
dency of the doctrines attempted to be established by it may 
be distinctly perceived. 

Those observations are meant to apply particularly to an 
argument which has been triumphantly empioyed by the 
phlebotomists, both in writing and conversation, and very 
ostentatiously displayed by Dr. Caldwell, in his treatise, da- 
ted the 10th of October. 

It is confidently asserted, that the spontaneous hemorr- 
hages, which frequently occur in malignant fevers, are solely 
occasioned by the omission of copious blood-letting ; and as 
these excessive hemorrhages appear in many Cases to be the 
immediate cause of the death of the patient, we are told 
this fatal termination would have been prevented, if blood 
had been freely drawn at any preceding period of the dis- 
ease. 

This reasoning is so specious, that, in the minds of all 
those readers who are unacquainted with the anatomy and 
pathology ofthe human body, it must be decisive. 

To detect the fallacy of this reasoning, it will be necessa- 
ry to examine crttically the facts upon which it is founded, 
and then to make a few observations upon the conclusions 
that have been drawn by the phlebotomist, from those facts, 
in support of a practice replete with danger. 

If those who employ this reasoning, mean that, provided 
the vessels be completely drained of their blood, there will 
be no risk of spontaneous hemorrhage, we adinit the truth 
of the observation. For coajurors tell us, where nothing 
is, nothing can come out ; and it hardly requires a man to 
be a conjuror to give us that information. But, if they 
mean to say, such a quantity of blood’as may be drawn with- 
out producing a dangerous degree of debility in the patient, 
being taken away in the early part of the disease, or at any 
time preceding the spontaneous hemorrhage, will prevent 
that hemorrhage from taking place, it follows, that it is caus- 
ed by the vascular system being overloaded, insomuch that 
the increased action of the vessels bursts a passage for the 
superabundant blood, and nature does too late, what ought 
to have been earlier performed by the doctor. Hence it 
follows, that spontaneous hemorrhages, in malignant dis- 
eases, must be most likely to occur when the vessels are ful- 
lest, and the vascular action most violent. 

6 * 
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But is this really the case? Does spontancous hemorr- 
hage most frequently occur at the commencement of ma- 
lignant diseases, when the vessels are fullest, and the action 
most violent ; or, at their close, when the vessels are com- 
paratively empty, and the vigour of the system exhausted? 

Let us inquire what happens in a very formidable disease, 
the causus of Hippocrates, better known at Philadelphia by 
a much-dreaded name, the yellow fever of the West In- 
dies. This complaint commences with a febrile state of ex- 
cessive ardour and violence, which continues generally from 
sixty to eighty hours, when the symptoms of violent action 
rather suddenly ceases, and extréme debility marks the re- 
mainder of the disease. 

J will ask Dr. Caldwell, and those who think as he does, 
whether, agreeably to their system, spontaneous hemorr- 
hages ought not more frequently to occur at the commence- 
ment, during the ardent state of this disease, when the ves- 
sels are fullest, than during the quiescent state, when the 
vigour of the system is exhausted, and the mere abstraction 
of food, and waste by natural evacuations ‘supposing artificial 
ones to have been refrained from) must have reduced the 
vessels to a state of comparative emptiness ? As men of 
candour, they must answer in the aflirma‘ive. 

I will then ask whether spontaneous hemorrhage really 
happens oftener in the commencement than the close of the 
‘yellow fever? As men of veracity, they must answer in 
the negative ; nay, as men solicitous for the detection of er- 
ror and the establishment of truth, they will go farther in 
their answer than is required by my question. They will 
admit, that, in every case of yellow fever, they have seen, 
heard, or read of, in which this symptom has occurred, it 
has never: appeared but in the last stage, or quiescent state. 
We must, therefore, cease to look for its explanation in the 
superabundance of blood, and fix our attention upon what 
appears to be its proximate cause, the extreme debility pre- 
vails at the time of its occurrence. 

That excessive weakness alone is sufficient to account 
for spontaneous hemorrhage,* will be completely proved 
by observing the frequency of its occurrence in a disease of 


* What folly, then to induce a greater degree of debility in this, 
and other disorders, by bleeding. 
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pure debility, where there is no febrile action, and where, 
from the sitaation of those subject to the disorder, at and pre- 
ceding the commencement of it, there can be no reason to 
suspect fulness of the vascular system.—l! allude to the sea 
scurvy. This complaint afflicts not only seamen in long 
voyages, who are obliged to subsist on aliment, the nutritive 
quality of which has been diminished by time and the mode 
of preservation, but it also aggravates the miseries of win- 
‘ter to the poorer inhabitants of northera climates. 

Among the symptoms of this shocking disease, none are 
so formidable as spontaneous hemorrhages: they are apt 
to occur upon the slightest motion : sometimes the bleeding 
is external, sometimes internal, and frequently fatal. So 
slowly does death advance, from any other cause, in this 
disease, that should the wretched patient be so fortunate as 
to escape hemorrhage, he may linger out a miserable exis- 
tence, till the conclusion of his voyage, or the approach of 
summer enables him to procure sustenance more nutricious ; 
and the danger of spontaneous hemorrhage is removed by 
his returning strength, though accompanied by increased 
fulness of the blood-vessels. 

The blood does not escape, in these diseases, in conse= 
quence of violent action in the moving powers, or from we 


distention of the vascular system by the quantity contained, | 


but from inability in the extreme vessels to resist the slight- 
est impulse. 

As | have shown the cause of the symptom, on which the 
strong argument of the phlebotomists is founded, to have 
been misunderstood, it can hardly be necessary to say the 
conclusion they have drawn must be erroneous. Dr. Cald- 


well says, ‘* in the occurrence of this spontaneous hemorr- ~ 


hage nature undoubtedly gives an obvious hint which all 
physicians should have discernment and sagacity sufficient 
toimprove. She would seem to tell them in the language 
of facts, that, if they either through ignorance or inatten- 


tion, neglect the evacuation of blood-letting entirely, or ast | 


the lancet ina manner not sufficiently bold, she must and 
will, by means of this discharge, make a final effort for the 
safety of the patient herself ; it is, however, to be grea 

lamented that she makes this effort in vain.” Adopting the 
idea of Dr. Caldwell, that nature is the physician’s kind 


directress, her hint may be explained more consistently 
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with facts, by saying she intends, by her conduct, to caution 
the physician against bleeding in this disease, particularly at 
a late period, by showing that it is always prejudicial, often 
fatal. But this idea vis medicatrix natura, a power exist- 
ing in the animal body capable of reflecting upon the nature 
of diseases, and adopting the attentive physicians, is too ri- 
diculous for serious argument, and can only be intended ad 
captandum vulgus. Sound philosophy rejects with con- 
tempt such visionary notions. 


— ~~ 


SANGRADO’S PRACTICE CONTRASTED WITH 
DR. RUSH’S. 


DOCTOR SANGRADO. 
(Extracts from Gil Blas.) 


1. ** His opinions were ex- 
tremely singular.” 


2. ** Sangrado sent me for 

a surgeon, whom he ordered 
to take from my maater six 
ood porringers of blood! 
When this was done he or- 
dered the surgeon to return 
in three hours and take as 
much more, ahd to repeat the 
same evacuation the ‘next 


day !” 


3. * This bleeding, San- 
grado said, was to supply the 


. DOCTOR RUSH. 


1. Singularity of opinion, 
in every thing, is his boast ; 
for instance, his plan of a 
peace office to supply the 
place of a war office; and 
his taking the cure of dis- 
eases out of the hands of 
physicians to put it into those 
of the people. 


2. “I bled my patients 
twice, and a few three times 
a day! I preferred frequent 
and small, to large bleedings 
in the beginning of Septem- 
ber ; but towards the height 
and close of the epidemic, I 
saw no inconvenience from 
the loss of a pint, and even 
twenty ounces of blood at a 
time !” 

RUSH ON YEL. FEV. 93. 


3. “ From the influence 
of early purging and bleed- 
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DR. SANGRADO, 


want of perspiration. So 
when I came to practice, 
says Gil Blas, being asked 
by an old woman what was 
the matter with her daugh- 
ter, | told her, with great 
gravity, that the illness pro- 
ceeded from the patient’s 
want of perspiration, and 
that, of consequence, she 
must be speedily blooded, 
that evacuation being the only 
substitute for perspiration.” 


4. **Not bleed in a drop- 
sy!’ said he ; ‘* the patient 
in a dropsy should be blood- 
ed every day.” 


5. *Sangrado said, it is a 
gross error, Master Martin 
Onez, to think that blood is 
necessury for the preservation 
of life: a patient cannot be 
blooded too much !”” 


/ 


6. ‘Dr. Sangrado said to 
me, I have a regard for thee, 
Gil Blas [a foot boy,] and 
will immediately disclose to 
thee the whole extent of 
that salutary art which [ 
have professed for so many 
years. Other physicians 
make this consist in the 





DR. RUSH. 


ing in promoting sweat in 
the yellow fever, there can 
be little doubt, but that the 
efforts of nature to unload 
the system in the slague 
through the pores, might be 
accelerated by the use of 
the same remedies. A pro- 
fuse sweat cannot fail of 
wasting many pounds of the 
fluids of the bedy. To cor- 
respond in quantity with the 
discharge trom the skin, 
blood-letting should be copt- 
ous.” ; 

RUSH. ON YEL. FEV. 


4. Rush has frequently 
astounded the physicians of 
Philadelphia by recommend- 
ing bleeding in the dropsy. 


5. “You should bleed 
your patients almost to death, 
at least to fainting.”’ This 
is an extract which Rush 
gives from a letter of poor 
old Shippen, and calls it 
‘‘ the triumph of reason over 
the formalities of medicine.” 


6. Dr. Rush says: “all 
the knowledge that is neces- 
sary to discover when blood- 
letting is. proper, might be 
taught to a boy or girl of 
twelve years old, in a few 
hours. I taught it in less time 
to several persons (the two 
negroes for instance) during 
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DR. SANGRADO. 


knowledge of a_ thousand 
different sciences ; but | in- 
tend to go a shorter way to 
work, and spare thee the 
trouble of studying pharma- 
cy, anatomy, botany, and 
physic. Know, my friend, 
all that is required is to 
bleed the patients, and make 
them drink warm water. 
This is the secret of curing 
all the distempers incident 
to man. Yes! that wonder- 
ful secret which I reveal to 
thee, and which nature, im- 
penetrable to my brethren, 
hath not been able to hide 
from my researches, is con- 
tained in these two points, 
of plentiful bleeding and 
frequent draughts of water. 
I have nothing more to im- 
part ; thou knowest physic 
to the very bottom. 


7. “TI have published a 
book, said Sangrado, in which 
I have extolled the use of 
bleeding, and would you 
have me decry my own 
work? Oh, no! replied I, 
you must not, give your ene- 
mies such a triumph over 
you; it Would ruin your 
reputation; perish rather 
the nobility, clergy, and peo- 


¢99 


ple! 


DR. RUSH. 


the prevalence of our late 
epidemic. We teacha hun- 
dred things in our school, 
less useful, and many things 
more difficult, than the know- 
ledge that would be neces- 
sary to cure a yellow fever 
or the plague.—For a long 
while the elements them- 
selves were dealt out by 
physicians with a sparing 
hand. ‘They possessed a 
monopoly of many artificial 
remedies ; but a new order 
of things is rising in medi- 
cine as well as in govern- 
ment. The time must and 
will come, when the general 
use of calomel, jalap, and 
the lancet, shall be consid- 
ered amongst the most essen- 
tial articles of the know- 
ledge and rights of man.” 


7. Rush also has published 
a book, and in that book he 
has said: “1 was part of a 
little circle of physicians, 
who had associated them- 
selves in support of the new 
remedies.—-This circle would 
have been broken by my 
quitting the city. Under 
these circumstances, it pleas 
ed God to enable me to re- 
ply to one of the letters that 
urged my retreat from the 
city, that I had resolved to 
stick to my principles, my 
practice, and my patients, fo 
the last extremity {” 
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DR. SANGRADO. DR, RUSH, 


8. ** My master had re- 8 ‘* Look at the conduct 
course to physicians, and of Dr. Rush,” said pleader 
sent for Dr. Sangrado, whom Hopkinson, ‘‘ and say if it 
all Valladolid looked upon as did not resemble that of 
another Hippocrates.” Hippocrates.” 


Now, reader, what think you of the sista ince’ Dr. 
Sangrado is a man of singular opinions ; so is Dr. Rush. 
Dr. "Sangrado draws blood porringer after porringer ; Dr. 
Rush, pint after pint. Dr. Sangrado employs copious 
bleedings to supply the want of perspiration ; so does Dr. 
Rush. They both recommend bleeding in the dropsy. Dr. 
Sangrado says that it is a gross error to think that blood is 
necessary to the preservation of life; Dr. Rush calls it the 
triumph of reason to prescribe ‘bleeding almost to death. 
Dr. Sangrado sends a foot boy, lacquey, to bleed and drench 
the citizens of Valladolid ; Dr. Rush qualifies negroes and 
old women to bleed and purge those of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Sangrado has written a book; so has Dr. Rush; and they 
both resolve to stick to their principles and practice to the 
last extremity, Dr. Sangrado is called, by his cotempora- 
ries, the Hippocrates of Spain; Dr. Rush’s cotemporaries 

call him the Hippocrates of Pennsylvania.— he only shade 
of difference is in their practice; the American employs 
doses of mercury and jalap, while the Spaniard contents 
himself with draughts of warm water; and, | believe, yeu 
will confess, that the latter is, at least, as innocent as ‘the 
former. 

—f—— 


Rush had attended a gentleman for some time, when the 
patient finding himself grow worse under the infallible reme- 
dies, proposed the calling in of another physician. ‘* With 
all my heart, my dear friend,” said Rush ; upon which the 
gentleman named doctor Khun. ‘“ No,” replied the modest 
son of Mercury, ‘I will never consult with Khun !”’"—* If 
you will not attend with doctor Khun,” said the gentleman, 
‘he must attend without you; that is all.”” A few days af- 
terward, Rush, seeing Khun going to his old patient, called 
ont to him: ‘He is out of danger already ; I defy you to 
kill him!”— Why,” replied Khun, “ after bis passing 
through your hands, he may, indeed, safely set death at de- 
fiance.” 





eee 
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‘Dr. Rush, in that emphatic style which is peculiar te 
himself, calls mercury the Sampson of medicine. In his 
hands, and in those of his partisans, it may, indeed, be 
compared to Sampson; for 1 verily believe, they have slain 
more Americans with it, than ever Sampson slew of the 
Philistines. The Israelite slew his thousands, but the 
Rushites have slain their tens of thousands.” 


-——~=>——_— 
A WARNING TO PHLEBOTOMISTS. 


A person, somewhat indisposed, applied to Dr. Beach of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, for relief. The doctor immedi- 
ately advised him to be bled. He, accordingly, submitted 
io the operation, which was attended with the most serious 
consequences. It paralized his whole arm, and entirely 
deprived him of the use of it. 

An action of damage was instituted by the patient against 
the physician, which excited much interest. It was defend- 
ed by the most eminent counsellors in the state. Among 
whom was M. Sherman, Esq. of Fairfield, for the plaintiff. 
After three days trial the jury returned a verdict, by which 
500 dollars was awarded to the unfortunate sufferer. 


—_—p— — 
THE DOCTOR AND QUAKER. 


A Quaker was walking in the town of , in com- 
pany with a learned doctor. In the course of con- 
versation, the Friend mentioned the many false, needless, 
and hurtful fashions and customs of the day; and many 
institutions which he considered useless ; he also observed 
that many things were wrongly named, mentioning the par- 
ticulars. 

As they proceeded, they came to a medical college. 
‘Friend, (safd the doctor) do you think this building is 
rightly named ? No, replied the Quaker. ‘If you were to 
put a sign on this building, (said the doctor) what would you 
have on it ?”’ Indeed, said the Friend, if I were to do justice 
to the building, by giving a true sign, | would have an 
horse and rider painted pale, with this text under the man 
and horse. Rev. vi. 8. ‘* And I looked, and behold a pale 
horse ; and his name that sat on him was death, and hell 
followed with him.” 

















